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Location Highland is located in the extreme northwest corner of 
Indiana in Lake County, three miles east of the Illinois State 
line. It is included in the great industrial complex known as 
the Indiana Calumet Region and is also included in the Gary- 
Hammond-East Chicago and the Chicago-Northwestern Indiana 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. It is bounded on 
the north by the Little Calumet River (the corporate limits 
of the City of Hammond); on the south by the Towns of Griffith 
and Schererville; on the east by Cline Avenue, the corporate 
line of the Town of Griffith; and on the west by the Town of 
Munster. Highland is located 7 miles south of Hammond and 
Gary, 28 miles southeast of Chicago, Illinois, and 160 miles 
northwest of Indianapolis. 


History Highland, a Dutch community known as Clough Postal Station 
until 1883, received the name "Highlands" by railroad surveyors 
because of its location on a high ridge of dunes (now Ridge 
Road). Clough Station (and existing Clough Street) was named 
after a large land owner of the 1850's. 


Previously inhabited only by Potawatomi Indians and an 
occasional traveler on his way West, the first white settlers 
arrived in 1848. They were Michael and Judith Morton Johnston 
who passed through the marshy area on their way to Bureau 
County, Illinois, where Mrs. Johnston was to teach school. 

They were so attracted to this area, the Calumet Beach Trail, i 
that they changed their plans and came back. At a select 
point on the Ridge, at what is now Grace Street, they built 
their first home in 1860. It was a log cabin with a foundation 
made from boulders and rocks. He constructed his barn with 
timbers that were washed ashore on the Little Calumet River. 
The home still stands today at 3408 Ridge Road, although it 
has been remodeled a number of times during the past century. 


Indiana had nearly 150,000 people by 1820, but none showed 
residence in Lake County. The marshy swampland was known as the 
"Northwest Swamps" as late as 1845. It had also been known by 
Indians and early French Missionaries and explorers as a beau- 
tiful land. The immense forest, water and marshlands provided 
excellent hunting, fishing, blueberries and cranberries. 
Muskrat, mink and wild ducks were plentiful. Men bagged 120 
ducks in one day and over 30,000 muskrats were trapped in a 
year's time. The swampland was selling for $1.25 an acre in 
those days. By 1928, it was being assessed at $325.00 an acre. 
Today the average 60-foot lot costs about $4,200. 
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During the centuries that it took for the Great Leake 
Basin to drain, the shore line changed many times. One of 
these shore lines was the famed Ridge Road of Highland. 
This ridge nearly disappeared in some areas because this 
land became valuable as fill for building elsewhere. Also, 
most of the timber was felled for lumber for use in home 
building. Hart Ditch in Highland was named after Aaron 
Hart, a man who dug ditches in Highland and surrounding 
towns to alleviate the flooding conditions. 


After the arrival of the third family in the area, Mrs. 
Johnston organized and held the first school in the front 
room of her home. When the class got too big for Mrs. Johnston's 
front room, a school was built at 3600 Highway Avenue, later 
moved to the site of the Main School and, according to an old 
timer, believed to have been moved again before Main School was 
built and is now one of the old homes in the business district 
on Highway Avenue. In 1883, a railroad reached Highland from 
Chicago and, just before the turn of the century, the Dutch 
ceme to Highland. Many of them were truck farmers. As could 
be expected for an area very productive in truck farming, the 
first big industry for Highland was a kraut factory (Clark's) 
which, by 1910, was purchased by Libbey, McNeil and Libby 
Company. Still later, the kraut factory was replaced by an 
ice store and then by a dry goods store. Though a good many 
Dutch moved to the area at the turn of the century, since 
then, especially since the late 1940's, most of the people 
in Highland came from surrounding crowded towns and cities 
near the steelmills. Most of these people are decendents 
of Hungarian, Russian, Polish, Czeck and other Slavic peoples. 
The Dutch are now in the minority, but they make up the greater 
percentage of landowners and businessmen. The Town's first 
church, The Peoples' Church, was built about 1897. The church 
later became Our Lady of Grace Church, and is now called Jewett 
Street Hall. The town hall, also built in 1897, Jewett Street 
Hall and the old Johnston home are the only known existing 
pre 1900's architecture in the Town. There are now a multitude 
of gas stations, dry-cleaning establishments, drive-ins and 
over 200 other businesses in Highland. There are also 13 
churches, 12 schools and numerous parks. 


.. Highland (with the "s" dropped) officially becane a town 
on April 4, 1910. The town grew by leaps and bounds since 
then, being discovered by many as a quiet community not too 
far from their jobs. Home construction boomed without much 
thought to schools, sewers, and all the other headaches a 
spontaneous combustion of population produces. Swampland 
was drained to make way for the building boom. Between 1950 
and 1960 an average of 1,041 persons moved into Highland each 
year. A decrease in single family homes began in 1958,. but 
was offset by a ‘beginning of apartment buildings. No apart- 
ment buildings existed prior to 1959. Since then, 19 have 
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been built through 1966. Duplex houses also enjoyed a sudden 
popularity. Twenty were constructed between 1962 and 1966, 
eight of which were built in 1966. Employment, though, has 
not kept pace with the development. In 1967 less than 800 
residents worked in Highland. The balance of the labor force 
commuted to adjacent cities in the Calumet Region. 


Today, Highland is the largest town in the State with 
a 1967 population of 23,474 persons and still growing. The 
growth rate for this decade (1960-1970) is slowing down, 
but is over half again as fast as all of Lake County. In 
1945 a special election was held to change from a town to a 
city, but residents voted about 5 to 1 against city govern- 
ment. It is still a matter of great importance as the town 
continues to grow. 


Substantial, neat, well-maintained homes, orderly 
gardens, greenhouses and nurseries are retentions of its 
Dutch characteristics. The family vegetable garden, how- 
ever, is fast being replaced by manicured lawns, shrubs and 
flower gardens. 


LAND USE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


The topography is generally level, ranging from an 
elevation of about 600 feet above sea level at Little 
Calumet River to about 625 feet at Ridge Road (U.S. 6). 
Major waterways include the Little Calumet River and its 
tributaries: Hart Ditch and Cady Ditch. 


The elevation of the Little Calumet River at Highland 
is only 20 feet above the surface of Lake Michigan. Drainage 
along Little Calumet River has to travel about twenty miles 
at about one-foot crop per mile to reach Lake Michigan. 

This coupled with rapid urbanization in the area which adds 
to the runoff, interferes with natural flows, and, in some 
places, completely blocks the channel. Thus, it has 

caused much flooding over the past years. There have 

been floods occuring almost every year, including ten 
severe floods since 1908, resulting in extensive damage 

to agriculture, commercial and manufacturing properties, 
public buildings and utilities, railroads, streets and 
highways, as well as residential property. Earthen dikes 
have been constructed along its banks as a stop-gap measure. 


A surface drainage study for Lake County (1)conductea 
in 1963 summarized the flooding problems and preliminary 
plans prepared by the Corps of Engineers for alleviation 
of such. (2) (3) The Corps of Engineers was authorized 
in 1955 to study and recommend a plan of improvement for 
eliminating the flood problems of the Little Calumet River. 
This study was expanded in 1965 to include recreational 
navigation and allied purposes. Their report should be 
completed in the fall of 1969. To facilitate the Corps 
in their investigation of existing and potential recreational 
navigation benefits and the potential fishing benefits to 
be derived from a considered multi-purpose channel improvement 
project, the Indiana Department of Natural Resources in 1967 
prepared a report summarizing the same.(4) this report 
stated that they considered the Little Calumet River as the 
most critical flood problem area in the State of Indiana. 


After all studies have been completed on this project, 
appropriate action taken by Congress, and appropriation of 
funds obtained, it is estimated that another eight (8) years 
for construction will be required before the plans are realized. 
Highland's plans include a marina on the south side of the 
Little Calumet River near Kennedy Avenue. 


Natural Natural Resources for the area include clay, limestone, 
Resources gravel and timber. Within Highland, however, there are no 
known mineral resources. 


Agriculture The major agricultural products include corn, soybean, 
tomatoes and a large variety of truck garden products. The 
average annual market value of all farm products sold in Lake 
County exceeds $12,000,000. 


Geology Highland is in the plain of glacial Lake Chicago. Strata 


of Silurian and Devonian ages lie about 150 feet under the 
glacial drift. 


(1) Surface Drainage Study, Lake County, Indiana. May 1963. 
Evert Kincaid & Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


(2) See "Preliminary Swmary Flood Control Study, Little Calumet 
River and Tributaries, Indiana end Illinois," proposed by 
U.S. Army Engineer District, Chicago, September, 1962. 


(3) Little Calumet Flood Control Conference, Indiana Flood 
Control and Resources Commission, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
October 18, 1962. 


(4) Report of Investigation for Recreational Facilities Benefits, 
Little Calumet River, Indiana. Report No. 16, May 1967. 
Indiana Department of Natural Resources, Division of Water. 
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Highland is essentially a residential community with 
scattered business activities. The central business district 
extends about 6 blocks along Highway Avenue, adjacent to Ridge 
Road. Formerly, Ridge Road (U.S. 6) was on the same level as 
the town, but todey it ascends a rather long and high viaduct 
over Kennedy Avenue and the C & O and Erie-Lackawanna R.R. 
tracks, leaving the center of Highland on the old low road. 
Industrial land is available. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Highland is situated in the midst of a complete network 
of main transportation arteries. East-west routes include 
three interchange points with the Tri-State Expressway (Inter- 
state Highways 80 and 94 and U.S. Highway 6) which connects 
with the Calumet Expressway to Chicago and with the Indiana 
Toll Road; business route U.S. 6 (Ridge Road); and U.S. 30 
which is 4 miles south. North-south routes include U.S. 41 
to Chicago and State Route 912 (Cline Avenue) to East Chicago 
and Gary. 


Railroads trevorsing Highland include the Penn Central 
System, Erie-Lackawanna Railroad, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
and the Grand Trunk Western Railroad. Freight and passenger 
service are available. 


Only four or five trucking companies serve Highland. REA 
(Railway Express Agency) has a major terminal in Highland. 


Local bus transportation in the Calumet District is pro- 
vided by the Chicago & Calumet District Transit Company (Shore 
Line) of Hammond. Greyhound Bus Lines, Indiana Motor Bus 
Company, and Trailways Bus Lines provide interstate trans- 
portation from Hammond. 


Airline service is provided by the Gary Municipal Airport 
(7 miles) with Helicopter Airways providing daily schedules 
from Gary to the Chicago Loop and Chicego Midway and O'Hare 
Airports. Major airports include Midway (% hour), O'Hare 
(1 hour) and Meigs Airports in Chicago. 


Waterborne commerce on Lake Michigan is provided by the 
Lake Calumet Harbor (14 miles) in Scuth Chicago. The pro- 
posed Burns Waterway Harbor at Portage (25 miles) will have 
@ profound impact on the entire Calumet area. 


UTILITIES AND FIRE PROTECTION 


The water system of Highlani is purchased from the adjacent 
City of Hammond with a supply source of Lake Michigan. Many of 
the Town's water mains are too small, creating a higher insurance 
rating (Class 8). Water storage facilities are also inadequate. 
An additional two million gallons capacity is needed at present. 


Sewer 


Sanitation 


Over three-quarters of the homes are served by public 
sewers, but only one-third of the town area is served by the 
same. All of the sewage is processed at the Hammond plant. 
Most of the system is a combined storm and sanitary system. 
The Orchard Park School needs expansion, but can't because 
of no sewer line. A new lateral extension however, will 
make this possible within a year. Interest in federal 
assistance for sewer laterals is expressed ty the community. 


Highland has a Public Works Department and a Town 
Engineer. The Public Works Department has the responsibility 
of road and sewer maintenance, sanitation, and solid waste 
disposal. They have a land fill facility. 


Gas and electric services are supplied by Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company. Telephone service is furnished by 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 


Fire protection is provided by a volunteer department 
consisting of 41 members. Manpower appears to be sufficient. 
A full-time department is not needed at this time. Equipment 
includes four pumpers, a first aid truck and a utility truck. 
A new fire station will be built in the near future on its 
present site which should be adequate. Eventually a satellite 
station may be needed. Major traffic arteries seem adequate 
for fire purposes. The present fire insurance rating is a 
Class 8, which is somewhat higher than average for this size 
of city. 


POPULATION 


Highland has experienced rapid growth since its incorpor- 
ation in 1910 (304 people) with an average increase of 126% 
per decade thru 1960. Major growth periods occured between 
1920 and 1930, and between 1950 and 1960 when each decade 
had about 180% increase. Projected population for 1970 
indicates a sharp rate decrease to only 60% increase over 
1960 for a total of 26,000 people. This 60% increase com- 
pares, however, to only 38% for all of Lake County for the 
seme period. Highland's increase for the past decade, 1950- 
1960 (177%) compares with Lake County's 39%; Gary-Hammond- 
East Chicago SMSA's 40%; Chicago, Illinois SMSA's 20%; 
and the State of Indiana's 18.5%. 


EDUCATION 


The public school system operated by the School Town of 
Highland has a First Class Commission and is fully accredited 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. There are seven elementary schools, one junior 
high school, one senior high school and three parochial 
schools (K-8). Dropout rate is less than 5%. Of the public 
school buildings, only one was built prior to 1950. It was, 
however, renovated two years ago and should be in good con- 
dition for the future. All other buildings are in excellent 
condition. There are three other school buildings proposed. 
As mentioned before, the Orchard Park School needs expansion, 
but can't because of no sewer lines. 
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Colleges and universities include Purdue University 
Extension, Hammond (3 miles); Indiana University Extension, 
Gary (8 miles); and St. Joseph's College, East Chicago (5 
miles). 


EMPLOYMENT 


Highland is located in the great industrial complex known 
as the Indiana Calumet Region, which has an employed labor force 
of about 200,000 workers. Industry in Highland employs only 
about 250 workers. Approximately 6,000 workers commute out 
of Highland to Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting, Portage, 
the south side of Chicago, and Chicago. There is an adequate 
labor force available for new industries. Industrial sites 
are available and travel time to employment does not represent 
a problem. Unemployment rate is only 1% of the labor force. 


INCOME 


Individual and family incomes for Highland are considerably 
higher than the State average. The net effective buying 
income for Lake County is $2,148 per capita and ranks thirteenth 
out of the 92 counties in the State. However, Sales Management 
(Survey of Buying Power, June 10, 1968) indicates an effective 
buying income of $12,527 per household for Highland. Campara- 
tive figures include $9,531 for Lake County and $9,401 for the 
State. 


The 1960 Census shows a median income of families for 
Highland as $8,030. This is 22.7% higher than Lake County 
($6,542) and 38.5% higher than the State ($5,798). For 
femilies earning in excess of $10,000, Highland has 30.2% 
compared to Lake County's 18.4%, and the State's 14.2%. 
Also, Highland has only 3.3% of its families earnings 
ree $3,000 compared to Lake County's 10.9% and the State's 
17.9%. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Lake County, though ranking second in population for the 
State, had the highest percentage of public assistance recip- 
ients in the State in 1964. Its number of recipients (1964) 
was 2.5% of its 1960 population. This compares with St. 
Joseph County's (the State's third largest county) 2.0%; 
Marion County's (the State's largest county) 1.7%; the State's 
1.5%; and adjacent Porter County's 0.4%. No figures were 
available for comparison with Highland. 


HEALTH 


Highland's seven dentists, one medical clinic, and seven 
doctors provide the community with dental and medical services. 
One ambulance is available. There is no hospital located in 
Highland. However, two have been proposed in the area as 
satellites to the St. Mary Mercy and Methodist Hospitals of 
Gary. In addition to these two in Gary, the nearest hospitals 
are St. Margaret in Hammond, St. Catherine's in East Chicago 
and Our Lady of Mercy in Dyer. 


Hospital facilities in the Lake-Porter County region are 
inadequate and need additional beds and modernization. Mental 
health services are also needed. Of the 89,700 estimated 
number of persons in the Calumet Region that are emotionally 
disturbed or retarded, only 26,041 persons, or 29%, are re- 
ceiving some form of treatment services. 


HOUSING 


Although some apartments have been built in Highland 
over the past few years, very few housing units are available 
for rent. Over 90% are owner-occupied while less than 10% are 
renter-occupied. Average rent price in 1960 was $98, while 
median value of owner-cccupied housing was $17,600. Also, 
even though there were eleven non-whites in 1960, none were 
listed as living in owner or renter-occupied housing. There 
is a need for low-income housing units. Zoning for apartments 
does exist. 


About 94% of ©71 housing units existing in 1960 were in 
"sound" condition, while 5% were “deteriorating” and 1% were 
"dilapidated". Less than 1% of the owner-occupied units were 
"dilapidated", while the renter-occupied units stood at 7%. 
Also only 4% of the ower-occupied units were "deteriorating" 
compared to 17% for renter-occupied units. 


Of the 6,200 units in 1968, over 60% were built since 
1955, and over 90% since 1940. Only 9.4% were built prior to 
1939. Between 1940-1949 about 100 homes were built annually, 
increasing to 200 per year from 1950-1954, and to 400 per 
year between 1955 and March 1960. Since 1960 (to 1968) the 
rate has decreased to about 200 homes per year. 


Existing zoning restrictions for ground floor area of 
dwellings range from 800 square feet for two-story dwellings 
with basements, to 1,100 square feet for a one-story dwelling 
with a basement or 1,300 square feet without a basement. All 
future subdivisions (developed after August 19, 1968), however, 
would range from 1,000 square feet for two-story dwellings 
with basements, to 1,300 square feet for one-story dwellings 
with basements and 1,500 square feet without a basement. Thus, 
selling prices would range from about $18,000. to $20,000. to 
over $30,000 for dwellings in new subdivisions. 
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There appears to be no major poor housing area, although 
some exists near 8lst Street and U.S. 41. In addition, the 
juvenile rate is high in this area. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


Highland has supported recreation programs since 1945, 
leading toward the provision of adequate park and recreation 
areas, facilities and programs. They appointed their first 
official Park Board in 1947 with appropriations beginning 
at $1,500 for the first year, increased to $33,000 in 1965, 
to $77,000 in 1969 and to $90,000 for 1970. Over 50% of the 
1968 appropriations went toward land acquisition, equipment, 
buildings and structures. They have a full-time Park Director. 


A Master Plan for Parks and Recreation was prepared in 
April of 1966 by McFadzean and Everly, I «ited, Winnetke, 
Illinois. This plan indicated a total of 75.7 existing acres 
in parks and 63 acres in school property for a total of 138.7 
acres. At that time there was a shortage of 91 acres to serve 
its population. Projected population needs indicated an ultimate 
shortage of 211 acres. 


In 1968 a Comprehensive Plan for Parks and Open Space was 
prepared for Lake County by William S. Lawrence and Associates, 
Inc. This plan proposed a State Park and scenic drive along 
the Little Calumet River. Highland also proposes a marina 
and recreation area along this river. The 225 acre Wicker 
Memorial Park, owned by North Township, is located in the 
northwest corner of Highland. It includes an outdoor swimming 
pool, 18 hole golf course, picnic area, tennis courts, softball 
diamonds and playground equipment. These parks may offset the 
present and future deficit of acres. 


Wicker Memorial Park (officially named North Township 
Memorial Park) was dedicated in 1927 to the soldiers and 
sailors who died during World War I by President Coolidge. 
Wicker was one of the large landowners of the area. It 
was the only township park in the state as late as 1938. 
Since then, another has been built in Lake County and 
seventeen others throughout the state. 


Highland at present has seven parks, featuring tennis 
courts, basketball courts, baseball and softball diamonds, 
horseshoes, shuffleboard areas, picnic and playground facilities, 
ice rink mounds and a sled hill. Future facilities include 
an archery range, bike trail, and more tennis courts, more 
basketball courts, playground equipment, horseshoes » shuffle- 
board areas, softball and baseball diamonds, sled hills and 
ice rink mounds. 


There are many summer playcenter, tennis, baseball and 
mushball programs in Highland. Winter recreation programs 
include sewing, vocal music, volley ball, archery, art, 
bridge and handwriting analysis. 


The community has expressed a need for federal assis- 
tance for park and recreation facilities and neighborhood 
facilities (community center, swimming pool, etc.). 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION (Crime and Juvenile Delinquency) 


Lake and Porter Counties are part of a metropolitan area 
whose crime rate is lamentably higher than that reported by 
the FBI for the State as a whole. Homicide rates and the 
incidence of alcoholism are also high, but the suicide rate 
is lower than the State average. 


In Highland the total actual Class I crimes committed in 
1968 were up 9% over 1967, but decreased 5% in 1969 to a level 
below the 1967 total. Class II crimes for 1968 were up 15% over 
1967 but down 28% in 1969 to a level considerably below the 
1967 total. Each year, Larceny offenses were the highest 
category in Class I crimes and Liquor Law offenses in Class II 
crimes. They report high transient activities as a result of 
their location. 


The highest category of juveniles arrested falls under 
the Curfew and Liquor Laws. Total arrests 1n 1968 were up 5% 
over 1967 and up 11% in 1969 over 1968. 


The existing Town Hall, which houses the town offices, 
police and fire stations, will soon be torn down for a new 
fire station to be erected on the present site. The new 
Town Hall will also house the police station which should 
be adequate for the forseeable future. They have at present 
five cars and 23 officers. They need one more car and two . 
more officers. Good police training is available, but they 
feel that the State needs to set a higher minimum salary for 
police work in order to recruit good men. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Very active citizen participation exists in Highland. 

The Highland Chamber of Commerce, League of Women Voters, 
Highland Council for Public Education, Highland Womens Club, 
Highland Junior Womens Club, Welcome Wagon Club, Jaycees, 
Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary Clubs and about fifty other civic 
organizations provide leadership and support for programs 
that will improve the community and make it more attractive 
to new industry as well as new residents. 
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POST PROJECT PLANNING 


The Highland Plan Commission acts on all zoning and sub- 
division control matters. They expect to utilize a consultant 
in an advisory capacity, once a plan is prepared. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Highland is located in the great industrial complex known 
as the Indiana Calumet Region. Major flooding problems have 
occured along the Little Calumet River, including the Highland 
area. It may be ten years before construction for flood allevi- 
ation may be realized. As a residential community amidst of a 
complete network of roads and railroads, Highland has grown 
rapidly over the years. The rate, however, may level off 
somewhat over the next few years as the town nears saturation. 
Excellent educational facilities are provided, whereas more 
employment facilities are needed to reduce commuting to 
other communities. 


Income levels are considerably higher than either Lake 
County or the State. A very low percentage of its families 
earn under $3,000. Over 90% of all housing units are owner- 
occupied, with about 94% in "sound" condition. Poor housing 
is at a minimum. Though zoning exists for apartments, floor 
area restrictions may affect future low-income housing needs. 


Excellent recreation facilities exist although additional 
land is required. Crime rates are declining whereas juvenile 
arrests are on the rise. 


Enlarged water mains, more sewer laterals, industrial 
facilities to create more jobs, health facilities, low-income 
housing, increased park land and recreation facilities, and 
transportation and capital improvement plans are needed. 


No housing code, capital improvements program or compre- 
hensive plan have ever been prepared or adopted for Highland. 
A revised zoning ordinance was adopted in 1962 which replaced 
ordinances and amendments dating back to 1939. The latest - 
amendment was in 1968. A subdivision control ordinance was 
adopted in 1954 and amended in 1968. Existing codes include 
building (adopted 1946, amended 1969), electrical (adopted 
1955, no amendments) and plumbing (adopted 1958, amended 1964). 
Base maps and existing land use studies are currently underway 
using a consultant. Other studies include a utilities engineering 
study and a Park Plan (1966). 
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HEALTH 


Highland's seven dentists, one medical clinic, and seven 
doctors provide the community with dental and medical services. 
One ambulance is available. There is no hospital located in 
Highland. However, two have been proposed in the area as 
satellites to the St. Mary Mercy and Methodist Hospitals of 
Gary. In addition to these two in Gary, the nearest hospitals 
are St. Margaret in Hammond, St. Catherine's in East Chicago 
and Our Lady of Mercy in Dyer. 


Hospital facilities in the Lake-Porter County region are 
inadequate and need additional beds and modernization. Mental 
health services are also needed. Of the 89,700 estimated 
number of persons in the Calumet Region that are emotionally 
disturbed or retarded, only 26,041 persons, or 29%, are re- 
ceiving some form of treatment services. 


HOUSING 


Although some apartments have been built in Highland 
over the past few years, very few housing units are available 
for rent. Over 90% are owner-occupied while less than 10% are 
renter-occupied. Average rent price in 1960 was $98, while 
median value of owner-occupied housing was $17,600. Also, 
even though there were eleven non-whites in 1960, none were 
listed as living in owner or renter-occupied housing. There 
is a need for low-income housing units. Zoning for apartments 
does exist. 


About 94% of ©71 housing units existing in 1960 were in 
"sound" condition, while 5% were "deteriorating" and 1% were 
"dilapidated". Less than 1% of the owner-occupied units were 
"dilapidated", while the renter-occupied units stood at 7%. 
Also only 4% of the ower-occupied units were "deteriorating" 
compared to 17% for renter-occupied units. 


Of the 6,200 units in 1968, over 60% were built since 
1955, and over 90% since 1940. Only 9.4% were built prior to 
1939. Between 1940-1949 about 100 homes were built annually, 
increasing to 200 per year from 1950-1954, and to 400 per 
year between 1955 and March 1960. Since 1960 (to 1968) the 
rate has decreased to about 200 homes per year. 


Existing zoning restrictions for ground floor area of 
dwellings range from 800 square feet for two-story dwellings 
with basements, to 1,100 square feet for a one-story dwelling 
with a basement or 1,300 square feet without a basement. All 
future subdivisions (developed after August 19, 1968), however, 
would range from 1,000 square feet for two-story dwellings 
with basements, to 1,300 square feet for one-story dwellings 
with basements and 1,500 square feet without a basement. Thus, 
selling prices would range from about $18,000. to $20,000. to 
over $30,000 for dwellings in new subdivisions. 
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There appears to be no major poor housing area, although 
some exists near 81st Street and U.S. 41. In addition, the 
juvenile rate is high in this area. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


Highland has supported recreation programs since 1945, 
leading toward the provision of adequate park and recreation 
areas, facilities and programs. They appointed their first 
official Park Board in 1947 with appropriations beginning 
at $1,500 for the first year, increased to $33,000 in 1965, 
to $77,000 in 1969 and to $90,000 for 1970. Over 50% of the 
1968 appropriations went toward land acquisition, equipment, 
buildings and structures. They have a full-time Park Director. 


A Master Plan for Parks and Recreation was prepared in 
April of 1966 by McFadzean and Everly, I. vited, Winnetke, 
Illinois. This plan indicated a total of 75.7 existing acres 
in parks and 63 acres in school property for a total of 138.7 
acres. At that time there was a shortage of 91 acres to serve 
its population. Projected population needs indicated an ultimate 
shortage of 211 acres. 


In 1968 a Comprehensive Plan for Parks and Open Space was 
prepared for Lake County by William S. Lawrence and Associates, 
Inc. This plan proposed a State Park and scenic drive along 
the Little Calumet River. Highland also proposes a marina 
and recreation area along this river. The 225 acre Wicker 
Memorial Park, owned by North Township, is located in the 
northwest corner of Highland. It includes an outdoor swimming 
pool, 18 hole golf course, picnic area, tennis courts, softball 
diamonds and playground equipment. These parks may offset the 
present and future deficit of acres. 


Wicker Memorial Park (officially named North Township 
Memorial Park) was dedicated in 1927 to the soldiers and 
sailors who died during World War I by President Coolidge. 
Wicker was one of the large landowners of the area. It 
was the only township park in the state as late as 1938. 
Since then, another has been built in Lake County and 
seventeen others throughout the state. 


Highland at present has seven parks, featuring tennis 
courts, basketball courts, baseball and softball diamonds , 
horseshoes, shuffleboard areas, picnic and playground facilities, 
ice rink mounds and a sled hill. Future facilities include 
an archery range, bike trail, and more tennis courts, more 
basketball courts, playground equipment, horseshoes, shuffle- 
board areas, softball and baseball diamonds, sled hills and 
ice rink mounds. 


MAJOR SOURCES OF INFORMATION UTILIZED IN THIS REPORT 


Profile of a Northern Indiana Communi Highland 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company, 100" 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Bureau of the Census, 1960. 


1968 Annual Report, Highland Park and Recreation Department. 


Municipal Code of Highland, 1967. 


Information Concerni 100,000 First Mor e Bonds to be 


Dated December 1, 1968, Highland Lake School Building Corpora- 
tion and School Town of Highland. 


Master Plan for Parks and Recreation, Town of Highland, 

April, 1966, McFadzean and Everly, Limited. 

Highland Police Department: Chief William Needles and Lt. Wiersma. 
Highland Fire Department: Chief Harold Kedyker 

Highland Clerk-Treasurer: Irene F. Ketchum 

School Town of Highland: Allen J. Warren, Supt. 


Highland Park Board: Les Freiberger 


Highland Plan Commission. 


Rie 


